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By Jack Taylor 

Th* My Lai massacre of 196A was 
planned and coordinated with the 
Cerityal Intelligence Agency in a de- 
liberate attempt to wipe out an rn- 
Hrj? village and ns civilian popula- 
tion ’a i a lesson to the enemy, cer- 
Uirf Pentagon sources say the> have 
concluded. 

^he assault, in which nearly 450 
Vietnamese civilians were slam, ac- 
tually was the second CIA-planned 
attack on the same village, one of 
th* sources who was in on the plan- 
ning also disclosed for the first time. 

Subsequent actions by the Army, 
tnfjudmg charges against 25 persons 
corrected with the massacre or its 
eqv;er-up, were designed only to 
qqiyt public indignation once the in- 
cident was brought to light and were 
manipulated to avoid implicating ei- 
ther, the CIA or military policy, the 
sources raid. 

Vhen the Army was forced to tn- 
veftlgate the cover-up of the massa- 
cr‘d/ it selected a general w ilh exten- 
sile CIA background to head the 
pfobt in order to insure that the in- 
veitlgatlon would stear rlcar of that 
•soect, the sources added. 

That Investigation— the so-called 
Peers Inquiry, headed by Lt. Cen. 

K- Peers, a former CIA offi- 
cer— was branded by one of the 
sources as a "smokescreen.” 

-Possible CIA involvement in the 
irw^aacre may be the reason the 
Army has continued to suppress 
most of the Information about the in- 
cident and Its investigation in the 
face of repeated demands for its dis- 
closure, including more than three 
yeari of requests from The Oklaho- 
man for a variety of documents and 
Information. 
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*‘A lot of things were done 
tfn South Vietnam) that 
should not have been 
done.' 

—William f. Colby, axacutiva 
director of CiA, in 1971 datfi- 
meny bafora congressional sub- 
committee 


'6he rentagon source said he has 
reason to believe everyone in the 
. chain of command, including former 
Army Chief of Staff Gen. William C. 
Westmorland, U S. commander In 
Vietnam at the time, knew about the 
Incident because it vws "one small 
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They add that any documents with 
more substance would only exist 
within the CIA. 

How such an Incident as My Lai 
could occur is better understood 
when viewed from the perspective of 
military and political complexities of 
the time. 

The assault on My Lai by Infantry, 
men of the Americal Division's Task 
Force Barker came during the peri- 
od of the most intense fighting of the 
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rf>*riedge cf the Incident ciitil it 
wjs brought to the attention of con- 
gri-srmen by an ex-GI in 1959. The 
C£A subsequently denied any 
ctfrr.cction. 

fw Army general, told of these 
nr>e ‘conclusions from the Pentagon 
so^es. said: "That might be some 
ecJ/j nation for it. I can’t visualize 
lty»7:hough 1 guess anything is pos- 
liwe." 

the sources Include five Army of- 
/nkirs who have been deeply m- 
v«3ved in the My I-ai at fair and w ho 
h aye had access to secret documents 


war and in an area where the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong were 
most strongly entrenched. 

It was a time when military policy 
changed, almost unnoticed, to per- 
mit the fighting to become consider- 
ably more destructive; a time when 
the restraints previously imposed on 
the use of firepower in popuiated 
areas were dropped for the first 
time. 

It was a time of intense pressures 
— tactically, strategically and psy- 
chologically. A newly elected gov- 
ernment in Saigon was only begin- 
ning to take root and Washington 
was beginning to have second 
thoughts about massive American 
involvement in the war. 

It was then that a proud Gen. 
Westmoreland reportedly became 
bitter and resentful over his fruitless 
struggle to obtain more than 200,000 
reinforcements so his half-miilion 
man army could regain the initiative 
and win the war. 

It was also then, former presiden- 
tial adviser Walt W. Rostow recalls, 
that the credibility gap began to w id- 
en between the assessments of the 
situa'ion by Westmoreland and those 
by others. 

During that time, the threat ap- 
peared most ominous in the five 
northern provinces of South Vietnam 
called I Corps Tactical Zone. More 
than 2.7 million people lived there, 
nearly 90 per cent within 15 miles of 
the coast. A few hundred of them 
Jived in a hamlet called My Lai. 

When the military situation in I 
Corps deteriorated m the spring of 
1967, Westmorland shifted troops to 
form Tcsk Force Oregon, a j^rovi- 
sioejd division to, reinforce t/uang. 
Ngai Province, the home of My Lai. 

■ Task Force Oregon was redesig- 
nated as the Americal Division in 
September and Westmoreland 
gained approval of ‘ reinforcing it 
with the llih Light Infantry Brigade 
from Hawaii two months earlier 
than originally planned. 

The 11th— from which the units 
were drawn that would form Task 
Force Barker ami ultimately raid 
My I — shipped out for Vietnam in 
December, despite \ anting* that it 
wasn't ready for combat. 


•Iruit the massacre. Two of the 
■o frees were involved in the plan- 


m it; and execution of the operation 
lt*T 

believe the Army and the De- 
ft Cse I>ef artment are perpetual. r.g 
a t-ivcr-up about the mote s'tiojs 
aspects cf tiie massacre and even 
mbte serious and numerous atroci- 
t v cr,mrn:tlM * v American tro>ps. 
Ode if iN* ».,;.rccs s.ml i *her ncj- 
dejits "n.rko My look l.ko a S m- 
d.Jv school j,:'-nic.*' 

All o' the s'iciits ajrred to talk 
afler being gy iraa'eed snonymity. 
"IJt ar.'t blow t fie wh;';!?." sn.d, 
”bV l .rise they 'll crucify me." 
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’Perhftpi the moil leriou* 
criiicism of fK# PRU IPro- 
vinciol Reconnaissance 
Unils) is ihol fSe whole 
concept and operation are 
copied after tho Commu- 
nists and Ihoi by copying 
Iheir extra-legal methods 
we lose any claim we have 
to the ‘just cause.' 

— National Sacurdy Study M*- 
mofandum o? I9t9 
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With primary cmierrn for I Corps, 
Wfs*mt':i i,ir>d i-|-cin d A 
I c.id-u i- ti-rs kr.nwi a> M.V.V P’f i - 
w,tti! ;<rd M-m h:s tb'p.ity, liui, 
('nighli*» Atir.irns. to t.ike ih.irge. 
Ain. tuts ul;>m,iteiy followed Ue.i- 
iruueinrid as con iniandt-r in Vietnam 
and tin'll ns Avmy chief of stall, a 
ji(i>t I n r*»w hnl<ts. 

M At \ 1 nt w. ml t . liveried in eaily 
Put to a corps be.nl|tj.»Mers with Hs 
Gmm ip.lt'r itii'ciMinng under the 
control id l tie HI M.uute Ang hiinous 
Fen e, minrn indrti by Id. Gen. I 


became deputy director of the CIA. 
then was promoted to full general 
and named commandant of the Ma- 
rine Cofps. his current post. 

Ju«t to the south, in II t'orps, Lt. 
Gen. William R. Peers was assum- 
ing command of I Field Fosce. My 
Lai, located in the extreme south of 
I Corps, was on the edge of Peers* 
area of responsibility. 

Then came the enemy's Tet Offen- 
sive. In late January of 1908. more 
than 84.030 Communist troops at- 
tacked 39 of 44 provincial capitals, 
five of six autonomous cities, 71 of 
242 district capitals and 50 hamlets. 

Gen. Karl* Wheeler, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, reported to 
President Johnson a month later 
that the crisis in 1 Corps was one of 
three principal problems facing 
Westmoreland. 

"MACV has been forced to deploy 
50 per cent of all U S. maneuver bat- 
talions Into I Corps, to meet the 
threat there, while the enemy syn- 
chronizes an attack against Khe 
Sanh/Hue-Quang Tri with an offen- 
sive in the Highlands and around 
Saigon while keeping the pressure on 
throughout the remainder of the 
country. MACV will be hard pressed 
to meet adequately all threats,” 
Wheeler reported. "Under these cir- 
cumstances, we must be prepared to 
accept some reverses." 

Gen. Wheeler believed the most 
important goal of the enemy offen- 
sive was to take over the country- 
side. In many areas, intelligence an- 
alysts concluded, they might already 
have been successful. The attack on 
the cities and towns had forced a 
withdrawal of allied troops from ru- 
ral areas. Pacification— winning the 
‘‘hearts and minds" of the peaMnts 
— suffered a near fatal blow. 

Pacification was always consid- 
ered the real key to winning the w ar. 

It was not a new concept. It had 
been tried with varying degrees of 
failure since the late 1950s. including 
one program in the Saigon area initi- 
ated by Westmoreland. 

During the Guam conference in 
March 1967, President Johnson de- 
cided to place the U.S. pacification 
role under the overall authority of 
the military. Westmoreland assumed 
the burden in May, although the ac- 
tual direction was the task of Robert 
"Blowtorch" Kcmer, director of Civ- 
il Operations Revolutionary Develop- 
ment Support (CORDS). 

Komer sj»ent 14 years in the CIA 
before becoming a deputy to Mc- 
Gcorge Tandy, special presidential 
assistant for rational security *f- 
<1 fpirs, ;u T'G^.Ue wy| narped special 
assistant T.-w the • ‘feaciful recon- 
struction of Vietnam by President 
Johnson In 1?G6, then became West- 
moreland’s deputy for pacification— 
the COIIDS job— in 1967. 

Komer s successor and the man it, 
the CORDS job when the My lai 
massacre was under investigation 
was William R. Colby, another long- 
t.me CIA man who was once CIA's 
station chief in Saigon and former 
head of the agency's Far Fast Divi- 
sion. 

Colby, who is now executive direc- 
tor of the CIA, told a congressional 
subcommittee in 1971 that during 
1967 and '6$ **a lot* of things were 
done tin South Vietnam) that should 
not have been done." 

T he tlrasMs change in who would 
direct the pacification effort was 
made for three primary reasons: 
The lC.t' , '»3 hamlets and 2,< v <0 villages 
in South Vietnam’s 44 provinces cie- 
ated a complex Inar.ig.'irent prob- 
lem beyond the of the civ.han 

agencies; military and civilian tasks 
were mj intimately ir,terwc\en that 
normal coordination wouldn't do, 
and. according to Rostow, ’ Johfson 
knew that the military would L.ke 
ihe pat ificHtion efiort much nv;te 
seriously if f* s own chain of com- 
mand was dxc<'(!\ ecgagcil." 

As the al'.cs »tru:*i;ii d to reg.vn 
Sxst ground in r»e p.t< t it.on 

M^-ps <upp.iici V. 
artillery ,m>l A;ri»».wer icnducUnl 
sell ft h and rt* stray ere t aliens w ilh a 
fu’ipirncy and Itrority never bc(i.ie 
w itnessed by th.c | e.is.inrs. 

One a--t" .mci't tcr- luded that 1 
much i f Vietnam had heroine a free i 
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In'bUtk «nd whi'r, the sources s.iy.k/ert K. Cushman Jr. O'shinun later 


Wcstmorcliind Apparently was 
Aware of 1 1 is* d.i tigers of mixing mili- 
tary might with pie. (nation, lie 
since said: "U.S. troops, by virtue of 


their ethnic bAckgrcu-.d. ar t » not as Rshing a dire- t link to Gen. Wesl 
effective as HVNAK (South Viet- 
namese) troops In a pacification 
role. When deployed In highly popu- 
lated areas. U.S. troops must be 
used with discrimination.” 

But one of the prohleips during 
Tet, many concluded, was that the 
South Vietnamese wouldn't carry 
their load. This was particularly 
true of the 2nd ARVN Division— the 
unit whose area of responsibilit*' In- 
cluded My L»< 


’You c • n * ♦ gef at the 
enemy unless you get at 
tham where they're «t. 
There isn’t any way to gat 
tham but level the villages 
they're located in ... I 
don't think it makes a tre- 
mendous amount of differ- 
ence. All the people have 
to do to keep their villages 
from being destroyed is 
make sure that their ham- 
let isn't a fort for Charlia 
(tha Viet Cong).' 

— James A. May, sanior Ameri- 
can advisar tor CORDS pro- 
gram in Quang Ngai Provinca. 

in 1947 


The immense destruction associat- 
ed with American firepower natural- 
ly lapped over into the pacification 
program. One veteran officer con- 
cluded at the time that "search-and- 
destroy tactics against VC-controlled 
areas have degenerated into savage- 
ry." 

Komer, the pacification program's 
head, reportedly said during a 1966 
Interview that destruction of villages 
"has happened so often, the old trag- 
edy, that the peasant takes it with 
stoicism and resignation. Strange 
thing, they don't seem to get upset." 

Komer worked through more than 
5.000 American advisers, 75 per cent 
of them military, 25 per cent civilian 
— including CIA. 

The key to making pacification 
work was considered to be rooting 
out the VCI— Viet Cong infrastruc- 
ture, the enemy cadremen who 
formed the nucleus of the Commu- 
nist threat. I Corps, again, was a 
sore point. 

The Joint,Chiefs of Staff concluded 
In early 196S that partly because of 
"the obvious and not wholly antici- 
pated strength of the Viet Cong in- 
frastructure, there can be no pros- 
pect of & quick military solution to 
the aggression in South Vietnam. 
Under the circumstances, we should 
give intensive study to the develop- 
ment of a new strategic guidance to 
Cen. Westmoreland. This guidance 
should make clear the fact that he 
cannot be expected cither to destroy 
the enemy fcrccs or to rout them 
completely from South Vietnam. The 
kind of American commitment that 
would be required to achieve these 
military objectives cannot even be 
estimated. There is no reason to be- 
lies c that it could be done by an ad- 
ditional 200.0X) American troops or 
doublr or triple that quantity." 

The principal method of attacking 
the VCI w as the Cl A- inspired Phoe- 
nix program, begun in December 
1967. with a reluctant Saigon govern- 
ment lending its support only some 
icxcn months later. 

Colby toid a congressional sub- 
committee that the phoenix pro- 
gram received "advice and assist- 
ao-a" tlro-ir 1 ' COt.DS. this rs-ah. 


meretand's headquarters. 

Phoenix was the outgrowth of 
imlateral CIA program introduced 
few years earlier that was known i 
Counter-Terror." CT. as It 
called, employed the same metho< 

/j the Communists— ranging froi 
assassination to intimidation— an 
(he South Vietnamese governmei 
never recognized the project. 

The pressures on the Phoenix o 
eratives, especially during the pr 
gram's early stages and at tl 
height of the fighting, were ir 
mense. It was not surprising that i 
noccnt civilians were caught up 
the Phoenix web. as was acknowj 
edged in a National Security Stuc 
Memorandum written in 1969 whit] 
came to light last May. 

"Statistics on Communist politic 
cadre 'neutralized.' i.e., killed^ ca 
tured. or defecting, are availab 
through the Phoenix (Phung Hoanf 
program, the keystone of the eurrei 
effort To attack the Communist infr 
structure." the memorandum state 
But it added: "There Is some pro 
lem with tho statistics of the Pho 
nix program. Prior to August 196 
the reports of the number jot Comm 
nists neutralized were not thoroug 
!>’ screened to eliminate non-Commi 
nists. 

"Correction of this data on the b 
sis of the experience In the last pa 
of the year, when tighter screenir 
was introduced, reduces the offici 
total of 15,700 to around 14,500. a 
cording to a recent DoD (Defen: 
Department) study. The same stud 
notes that even the revised figuri 
are believed to include non-Comm 
nists or part-time Communists, esp< 
eiftlly as report-padding may ha\ 
Increased recently under the pre 
sure of attempting to reach the qu 
ta set for the Accelerated Pacific 
tion Campaign." 

The same memorandum gives a 
ditional insight into how the U. 
■pushed the South Vietnamese in 
supporting the program and ho 
simple, covert operations so< 
turned to large-scale operations 
the type that would closely parallj 
an operation such as the assault c 
My Lai. 

"Although the program 
launched In December 1967, Saiga] 
level Vietnamese cooperation 
minimal until Thieu. alter consider] 
ble American prodding, issued 
presidential decree in July l%8 fo| 
maily directing that the network l 
set up," the memorandum, know n ^ 
XSSM-1, stated. It went on to add: 

"In addition to the problen] 
raised by the nature of the orgamz 
tu>n, certain problems have aris^ 
from the nature of the effort. . 
Most easy targets have already be« 
hit and there are indications th; 
some of the intelligence agencies i 
vulved are already beginning to e 
haust their data bases. . . 

"As easy targets disappear rel 
ance upon large-scale cordon ar 
search operations and less on rifl 
shot efforts based on detailed intell 
rencc; cordon and search oreratior 
may get VC sup|iorters and guernw” 
las, but rarely members of the infra- 
structure." 

T,he memorandum also gives an 
example of how CIA generated intel- 
ligence through the . Phoenix pro- 
gram was linked to large-scale, con- 
ventional military operations. 

The Viet Cong ii.ir.ist ructure was 
sat. I to have been "disrupted sub- 
stantially" in some areas of I Corps, 
"One of the largest anti-VCI orera- 
turns so far conducted m I Corps— 
Meade River— was generated as a 
I*’- rlt » * information obtained from 
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